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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Loder Cup Awarded E. H. Wilson 


EWS has just been received that the Royal Horticultural 
N Society of England, in conjunction with the Rhodo- 
dendron Society, has awarded the Loder Cup to Mr. 

E. H. Wilson, Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum. This is the 
second time that the distinction has fallen tu this country, for 
in 1924 the cup was awarded to the late Professor C. S. Sargent. 

It is most fitting that this special cup should be awarded to 
one who was really the first to make the Chinese wealth of 
rhododendrons known to western gardens. When Mr. Wilson 
visited China for the first time, which was in 1899, a goodly 
number of rhododendron species had been described from 
material collected by Pere David, Delavay, Augustine Henry 
and others, but only 16 species were growing in gardens from 
the whole of China. Of these, Rhododendron Fortunei and R. 
racemosum were the only ones generally known. From the 
time Mr. Wilson’s collecting began in China, until it ended 
in 1911, he collected no fewer than 79 species of which 35 
were new to science. Of these he successfully introduced into 
gardens 64 species. Among them are species like Rhod. lutes- 
cens which blossoms in January and others like R. auriculatum 
which does not flower until August. 

Mr. Wilson’s Chinese rhododendrons are now among the 
most familiar plants in many British gardens where their 
merit is acclaimed by all enthusiasts. Below is a list of the 
species from central and western China first introduced by Mr. 
Wilson, and those familiar with rhododendrons will note the 
well-known names. In addition to them, a number of critical 
species have been described, but are not taken cognizance of 
here. 

Indispensable as these rhododendrons are now considered 
in English gardens they have, unfortunately, no value in 
Massachusetts. To Mr. Wilson, himself, the irony is no doubt 
evident, since, of all the species he has introduced from central 
and western China, only R. micranthum, and this the least 


meritorious of them all, is hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. 
The full list follows: 


R. adenopodum R. Magorianum 
R. ambiguum R. micranthum 
R. Amesiae R. moupinense 
R. argyrophyllum R. orbiculare 

R. Augustinii var. violascens R. oreodoxa 

R. auriculatum R. pachytrichum 
R. bracteatum R. pittosporaefolium 
R. calophytum R. planetum 

R. concinnum R. polylepis 

R. Davidii R. Ririei 

R. Davidsonianum R. Sargentianum 
R. discolor R. Searsiae 

R. Edgarianum R. siderophyllum 
R. Faberi R. Souliei 

R. faberioides R. strigillosum 
R. Fargesii R. sutchuenense 
R. flavidum R. taliense 


R. floribundum R. Thayerianum 
R. galactinum R. trichostomum 
R. Hanceanum R. villosum 

R. Houlstonii R. violaceum 

R. Hunnewellianum R. Wasonii 

R. hypoglaucum R. Watsonii 

R. insigne R. Websterianum 
R. intricatum R. Weldianum 
R. longesquamatum R. Williamsianum 
R. longistylum R. Wilsonae 

R. lutescens R. Wiltonii 

R. maculiferum R. yanthinum 


The Loder cup was presented to the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1921 by Mr. Gerald Loder in memory of his 
brother Sir Edmond Loder. The recommendation for its 
award is made by a joint committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the Rhododendron Society. It is held for one year. 
The cup is made of silver and is handsomely ornamented, as 
indicated by the accompanying illustration. 
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The Loder Cup Awarded to Mr. E. H. Wilson for His 
Rhodecdendron Introductions 
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Horticultural Society Burns Its Mortgage 


On December 7 the North Shore (Mass.) Horticultural 
Society met in its building at Manchester, Mass., and carried 
out the ceremony of burning the mortgage of $10,000 on the 
structure. Russel S. Codman, the president, officiated and 
traced the history of the society. Later a new drop curtain was 
unveiled. 

Albert C. Burrage, president of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, was the guest of honor and principal speaker. 
He enlarged upon the opportunities presented to such an or- 
ganization, and strongly advocated increasing the number of 
volumes in the library, remarking that a library must supply 
the tools most useful to the gardener—his books. As the 
nucleus for a fund, Mrs. Burrage presented the society a check 
for $100. 





Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


It is announced that the newly organized Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts, is to hold a luncheon conference 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, on Thursday, February 9. 
Following the luncheon in the private dining room, an ad- 
dress is to be given by Mr. E. H. Wilson, Keeper of the 
Arnold Arboretum. The rest of the time will be given to a 
round table conference. Fuller details will be published in a 
later issue. 





Garden Competition in New York 


A garden competition for a plan for the grounds sur- 
rounding the Museum of the city of New York, 88th St. 
and East River, New York City, has been inaugurated by the 
City Gardens Club. Competition is open to all persons, pro- 
fessional or amateurs. The first prize will be $100 and the 
second prize $50. It is planned to show the prize winning 
designs as well as those receiving honorable mention, at an 
exhibition to be held soon after the awards are made. 

The jury will consist of three members, one to be nomin- 
ated by the City Gardens Club, one by the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Landscape Architects, and one 
by the park commissioner of the city of New York. 

The plot including the museum building is approximately 
150 x 150 feet. Full particulars may be obtained from Mrs. 
Willard C. Brinton, 36 West 69th St., New York City. 

It is felt that proper embellishment of the grounds around 
the museum would add materially to the beauty and interest 
of the building. The impression has gone abroad that the 
museum, the Gracie Mansion, is to be abandoned when a 
building has been erected in the down town section. This is a 
mistake. Assurance is given by the trustees that the present 
building will always be maintained, and that collections 
housed in it will increase in interest and beauty as the years 
go by. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


The New England Gladiolus Society was organized at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, in 1920, by a group of enthusiastic 
gladiolus growers living in the vicinity of Boston. Each year 
the membership has been increased by the addition of glad- 
iolus growers and breeders from all parts of this country and 
from Europe. In the opinion of many it is now the foremost 
gladiolus society in this country, if not in the world. Since 
1924 bulbs have not been accepted as prizes, and no prizes 
have been awarded for best spikes of named varieties. Thus 
the element of commercialism has been minimized. 

Another reason for the success of the society has been the 
opportunity of holding its annual exhibitions in conjunction 
with those of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Last 
August’s exhibition was visited by over 10,000 persons. 

Lectures and round tables have been arranged and valuable 
year-books have been printed. It is now proposed to print 
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pamphlets on the culture and care of the gladiolus, hybridiz- 
ing, planting, cleaning, storage, disease, and such other sub- 
jects as will be helpful to beginners and amateurs. 

The program for the 1928 winter meetings follows: 

January 14: ‘““Why 1200 Members and How to Get 
Them,” David Tyndall, Brockton, Mass.; ‘““Gladiolus Char- 
acteristics,’’ Alfred M. S. Pridham, Ithaca, N. Y.; “‘Gladiolus 
for the 4-H Clubs,’’ Mrs. A. C. Scott, E. Weymouth, Mass. ; 
“Harvard Botanical Gardens and Gladiolus,’’ Stephen F. 
Hamblin, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 

February 11: ‘‘Progressive Report on Experiments With 
Gladiolus at Amherst,’’ Prof. Clark L. Thayer, Amherst, 
Mass.; ‘““The Ideal Gladiolus Exposition,’ A. C. Scott, E. 
Weymouth, Mass.; ‘Gladiolus Culture for the Amateur,” F. 
O. Shepardson, Mansfield, Mass. 

March 10: ‘‘How to Use Gladiolus With Other Flowers,”’ 
J. R. Aims; ‘‘Gladiolus Species and Varieties at Harvard 
Botanical Gardens,’’ F. Lazenby, Superintendent, Cambridge, 
Mass.; ‘“What Gladiolus Publications Should the N. E. G. S. 
Prepare for Distribution,’’ Stanley Thorpe, Medway, Mass. 

April 14: ‘‘Color Standards,’ Dr. S. I. Moody, Brockton, 
Mass.; ‘‘Hybridizing the Gladiolus,’ J. A. Kemp, President 
N. J. G. S., Little Silver, N. J.; Discussion by Clark W. 
Brown and Eugene H. Fishcher; ‘Better Glads for Wayside 
Gardens,” A. W. Stephen, Waban, Mass. 





The Garden Clubs of Ohio 


A new state federation of garden clubs has been formed in 
Ohio under the name of The Garden Clubs of Ohio. The 
work of organizing the federation has been carried on largely 
by Mrs. Kermode F. Gill, president of The Town and Coun- 
try Gardens Club and a member of the Shaker Lakes Garden 
Club. Mrs. Gill has been elected the first president. The other 
officers are as follows: Mrs. C. N. Robinson, Youngstown, 
secretary; and Mrs. R. S. Leonard, Akron, treasurer. 





The Corn Borer in Pennsylvania 

The European corn borer was found during the past 
summer in 57 townships of 14 Pennsylvania counties where 
it had never been found before, according to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. 

While these recent findings show that the corn borer is 
continuing its spread eastward and southward through the 
state, the encouraging fact is that the extent of spread was 
only about one-fourth as great this year as in 1926. 

The newly infested area includes one township in Bedford 
county, five townships in Columbia, one township in Fayette, 
one township in Greene, 13 townships in Huntingdon, two 
townships in Lackawanna, seven townships in Luzerne, one 
township in Monroe, one township in Montour, two town- 
ships in Northumberland, five townships in Somerset, three 
townships in Union, one township in Wayne, and 14 town- 
ships in Wyoming. 





Worcester Horticultural Society 


At the annual meeting of the Worcester (Mass.) Horti- 
cultural Society, Myron F. Converse was elected president for 
his fifth consecutive term. Other officers elected were as fol- 
lows: Vice-Presidents, Herbert A. Cook of Shrewsbury, 
S. Lothrop Davenport of North Grafton and Mrs. Homer 
Gage of Worcester; secretary, Herbert Kinney; treasurer, Burt 
W. Greenwood; librarian, Miss Lucy Coulson. 

This society is now erecting a new building which will cost 
about $300,000. It is expected that this building will be ready 
in March, at which time an elaborate flower show will be held, 
the arrangements being in the hands of a committee of which 
Allan Jenkins is chairman. An honorary membership in this 
society was awarded to Mr. E. H. Wilson, Keeper of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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Sargent’s Juniper as it Grows in the Arnold Arboretum 


Dwarf Junipers for Landscape Effects 


OR years Sargent’s Juniper (Juniperus chinensis 
Pserzenti has been exciting the admiration of visi- 

tors to the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. It is only recently, however, that plants have been 
obtainable. Sargent’s Juniper is the dwarf form of a 
wild tree native to Japan and China. Seeds seem to have 
been first collected by Professor Sargent in the autumn 
of 1892, and the plants grown from those seeds are the 
specimens forming the Arnold Arboretum group, oppo- 
site the Kalmias. 

This Juniper forms a low, dense mat of wide spread- 
ing branches covered with small, dark green, scale-like 
leaves, mixed with pointed leaves. In the autumn the 
plants take on a light green, almost bluish tone, and at 
that season are the handsomest Junipers in the Arbore- 
tum. The plants are slow growing, and always retain 
their dwarf, spreading character. They would look well 
massed on a large estate, but could be used also to 
advantage in a rock garden. Sargent’s Juniper adds an- 
other to the list of good prostrate evergreens, which in- 
cludes Juniperus communis depressa, J. horizontalis, J. 
procumbens, and J. Sabina cupressifolia or nana. 

Juniperus horizontalis is more prostrate than Sar- 
gent’s Juniper and is, in this climate, at least, the most 
reliable and the fastest growing Juniper of this type. It 
is widely distributed from the sea-cliffs of the coast of 
Maine to the northern Rocky Mountains. 

The behavior in the East of Juniperus conferta is dis- 
appointing. It is the Japanese sand-dune prostrate juni- 


per, ranging from Saghalin in the north to the tropical 
Lu-chiu Islands in the south. It was first noticed by 
Europeans on the shore of Hakkodate Bay in the ex- 
tremely cold climate of southern Hokkaido. A plant 
from this region might be expected to be hardy here and 
it is believed that this juniper would prove useful to 
plant on the sand-dunes of Cape Cod and other parts of 
the north Atlantic coast. In the Arboretum, however, it 
exists only in sheltered positions and loses many 
branches every winter. This tenderness is due perhaps 
to the fact that it grows so late in the season that young 
wood does not become thoroughly ripened. When the 
right place is found for it Juniperus conferta with its 
pale green leaves will be one of the handsomest and most 
distinct prostrate junipers. 

Another prostrate Japanese Juniper, J. procumbens, 
is better known. It is distinguished by its sharply 
pointed leaves marked on the upper surface by two white 
lines. This juniper has not produced seeds and is not 
known except as a cultivated plant; it is planted, how- 
ever, in nearly every Japanese garden and has been much 
planted in California and occasionally in the eastern 
states. 

A dwarf juniper, J. communis var. depressa, covers 
thousands of acres of hillsides in the northeastern states 
where many forms occur differing in the height and in 
the width of the leaves. These are coarser and less 
desirable garden plants than J. horizontalis and the 
different low-growing varieties of J. chinensis and J. 
virginiana. 
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Awards of the Horticultural Society 
of New York 


Ar in The Essay Contest conducted by the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York have been made as fol- 
lows: 
Class B. 10 to 13 years ‘“Wild Flowers.” 
Stuart David Scott (10) Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Chloe Leigh (12) Williamsburg, Va. 
Class C. 13 to 17 years ‘“Wild Flowers.” 
Lois Wilson (15) Fort Pierce, Fla. 
K. Kathleen Kellogg (16) Alvin, Texas. 
Class D. 13 to 17 years ‘‘Trees.”’ 
James R. Cox (17) Baltimore, Md. 
Mary S. Hawling (16) Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

This competition called for essays on ‘Trees’ and ‘Wild 
Flowers’’ and was for children between the ages of 10 to 17 
years. 

Essays came from 12 states and three from American 
children in Switzerland. A charming group of poems was 
submitted by Mary S. Hawling, of Ridgefield Park, N. J., and 
a pageant, ‘The Feud of the Wild Flowers’’ was sent in by 
Mary Winn of Camp Abena, Maine, and staged at the camp 
by Ruth Guiterman, a niece of Arthur Guiterman. A special 
prize was awarded Dorothy Hunter of 851 East 222nd Street, 
Bronx, New York, a little crippled colored girl, for her fairy 
tale ‘“The Awakening of the Violet,’’ which the judges con- 
sidered of such signal merit as to deserve the special award, 
which was a book of ‘“‘Fairy Flowers’ by Isidora Newman. 

The judges were Dr. A. B. Stout, of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden; Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, of the Girl Scouts, 
and Mr. George Sherwood, director of the American Museum 
of Natural History, the last graciously consenting to present 
the prizes to the winners at the recent flower show. 

The following poems by Mary S. Howling, aged 16, re- 
ceived much praise: 

THE CYPRESS 


I saw a bent and ancient tree, 

A withered cypress by the sea, 

Its leafless arms were black as night 
Against the flaming sunset light. 
And grace incarnate rested there 

In quiet beauty, strange and fair. 
To some, it was an ugly thing, 

And marred the loveliness of Spring. 
They would have liked to cut it down, 
To use for firewood in the town. 
They could not find the majesty 
That hovered ‘round the dying tree. 
But I—I thanked the loving God 
Who put that cypress in the sod. 


THE WEEPING WILLOW 


By the road side I have seen you, 
Mourner in the eyes of man, 

But to me you are not weeping— 
You are gayest of your clan. 

And the wind that blows your tresses 
Sees you smile, and hears you sing; 
And it looks upon your title 

As a very foolish thing. 

Man has called you Weeping Willow, 
But your soul is full of glee, 

And his tongue has named wrongly— 
Laughing Willow, you should be! 
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The dainty fairy tale of Dorothy Hunter, which was called 
‘The Awakening of the Violet,’’ was as follows: 


AWAKENING OF THE VIOLET 


Spring had come to earth again. It was in the merry month of May, 
heralds of her approach were everywhere. The willow buds in silver 
were arrayed. Softly the gay green grass crept over the fields and meadows. 
The frogs rippled a music clear and sweet. In sunny meadows the scarlet 
columbines, the daisies fair in white and gold, the warm red clover, and the 
shining dandelions came tripping. The birds trilled melodies that filled the 
air as they flew through earth and sky. But where was the tiny modest 
violet? All the flowers awaited her coming anxiously. 

One day Mr. Bluebird proposes awaking the violet. The flowers were 
delighted with this suggestion. Laden with many loving messages he flew 
off to ‘Shady Nook.’ There he perched upon a tree nearby in order to 
deliver his messages. ‘‘Violet, dear little violet,’’ he called, ‘‘come lift your 
blue eyes from the rock’s mossy shade. There is no one to harm you. All 
the meadow folks are pining for you. Come, pretty violet, open your eyes.”’ 

Still the violet drooped her head. Sorrowfully Mr. Bluebird returned to 
“Gay Patch,’’ where the other flowers lived, to tell them of his disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘Heigh-ho Mr. Bluebird, what success,’’ cried the flowers, espying 
Mr. Bluebird nearing them. 

“Oh me!”’ sighed the bluebird, “‘Violet would not respond to call or 
shout.” 

“Let us send Jenny Wren, perhaps little violet will heed her caressing 
chirps,’’ said the clover, and away flew the wren. 

‘Violet,’’ crooned Jenny, “‘are you awake? Oh, I see you shyly peeping 
from your earth door. Why do you shiver so? Is not your hood of green 
warm enough?’’ There was no reply. The wren continued, ‘‘I will tell you 
of all the pretty things awaiting your awakening. 

“Overhead softest of fleecy clouds are floating. Below the murmuring 
brooks trickle close to your bed. At their edge, the slender reeds are sighing, 
‘We're ready and waiting for you!’ Father winter has gone away. How 
can you stay in your underground home? 

‘“Through the merry sunshine wings are fluttering and flying. The rain 
is whispering, ‘Dear Violet, come.’ Even the winds are sighing for you 
through the pine boughs. Don’t you see, Violet how homesick we all are 
for you?”’ 

Never a word did the violet utter. Jenny Wren sadly returned to ‘‘Sunny 
Patch.” 

The flowers drooped their heads when they heard the awful news. Then 
up spoke the columbine. ‘‘Let us summon the sunbeam troops to our aid.” 

‘Just the thing!’’ cried all the flowers. 

A dispatch was sent post haste to the sunbeams. Through millions of 
miles they came in full speed. They reached the modest violet’s shady bed 
under the rock, and succeeded in winning her out. She looked around and 
beamed on all her friends. 

Then did the flowers, gaudy-gay in spring array, gather around Violet 
and sing, 

‘Now all is beautiful 
Under the sky 
Spring is here and violets 
Winter, goodbye.” 


Recent Library Accessions 


The following books have been added recently to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


American orchid culture, by E. A. White. N. Y. DeLaMare, 1927. 


The — of the rose. National Rose Society. Lond., The Society, 
c1925. 

One feels like extending sympathy to English rose growers after 
learning from this book of the large number of insect pests which 
prey upon their plants. Fortunately only a few of these pests are to 
be found in this country, but those few are among the most mis- 
chievous and the suggestions for dealing with them which appear in 
this little work will be found very useful. 

Flora of the Rocky Mountains and adjacent plains, by P. A. Rydberg. 
N. Y. Pub. by the author, 1922. 

Includes the Rocky Mountain provinces of Canada as well as our 
own states. 

From ope to Hkamti Long, by F. Kingdon Ward. Lond., Arnold, 
1924 

The story of Captain Ward’s second plant hunting expedition to 
the headwaters of the Irrawaddy and the border of Burma and Tibet. 
The Romance of Plant Hunting is the narrative of the first visit to 
this region. 


a Court gardens, old and new, by Ernest Law. Lond., Bell, 


A guide book to the gardens, giving notes of their history with 
descriptions and illustrations. 

Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, by Leonard Huxley, 
Lond., Murray, 1918. 2 vols. 

Sir Joseph Hooker’s long life covered a period of remarkable 
scientific activity, and his friendships and official connections brought 
him in touch with all the leading botanists of his day. The narrative 
we his life, travels, and achievements is told here mainly by his own 
etters. 

Locusts and wild honey, by John Burroughs. Bost., Houghton, 1870. 

An old favorite, whose author needs no introduction. 


ees a of the [English] National Rose Society. Croydon, Eng., 


Practical articles on rose breeding and cultural problems, with 
descriptions and illustrations of new roses. 
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Fast Growing Climbing Vines 


that in a single season they will transform a pergola or 

arbor or summer house, and their planting will in no 
way injure the slower-growing varieties, for they may be 
trained or pruned within their own territory. 

One of the best of the woody kinds is the Matrimony 
Vine (Lycium chinense). This is a vigorous climber, throw- 
ing out its long, graceful, drooping branches in such close 
profusion as to form a net-work of interlacing green, not only 
extremely decorative in character, but producing splendid 
shade as well. In August, after the growing season is almost 
over, the vine is covered with tiny pink and buff-colored 
blossoms, turning later into red, waxy berries, not unlike 
those of the bittersweet. The vine is free from insect pests, 
hardy in every particular, and easily raised from cuttings. In 
the early spring, shoots cut from a foot to four feet in length 
will root in the ground as easily as does the willow. 

The Silver Vine (Actinidia arguta), although not so well 
known as the Matrimony Vine, is a more luxuriant climber; 


[that i are a number of hardy vines which grow so fast 








The Japanese Hop Vine 


indeed, it needs severe pruning in the fall to keep it within 
bounds. Its branches are soft and silvery in tone, and a fresh- 
ness about the green of its foliage makes it particuiarly pieas- 
ing for massing on a pergola. Its long arms, too, wrap them- 
selves swiftly and easily about any support offered, clothing 
all with beauty. This vine is absolutely hardy, and seemingly 
will succeed in any location. 

The Kudzu Vine is said to be the quickest-growing vine in 
existence, and this is undoubtedly true, for in a single season 
it attains a growth of from 40 to 50 feet. Its foliage resembles 
that of the Scarlet Rumner Bean, although the Kudzu Vine is 
much more ornamental in character. It resents any disturb- 
ance of its roots, and for some time after transplanting appar- 
ently does not thrive. However, there comes a day when its 
marvelous growth suddenly springs into life, and from that 





time on one can almost see it grow. In some places it has 
become a nuisance but in the home garden can readily be kept 
within bounds. 

Another good climber which is a rapid grower is the Jap- 
anese Hop, which will easily cover a pergola, trellis or arbor 
in a single season. The leaves and seed-pods are, probably, 
used more often for artistic designs than those of any other 
vine. The variegated varieties are especially ornamental against 
the dark uprights of the pergola. The plant self-sows, seed- 
lings appearing each spring where plants have been grown be- 
fore. 

The wild cucumber is the fastest climber among the annual 
vines, and will really accomplish more in the way of covering 
than all the other varieties together. Its leaves are not so deli- 
cate as are those of some other varieties, but it is splendid when 
used in combinations. Seeds of this vine, as well as those of the 
Morning-glory, may be planted outside early in April. 


‘The Christmas Rose in Massachusetts 


Under the wooden box which covers the plant all winter 
the Christmas Roses are in bud. Last April, on my return 
from two months on the shores of the Mediterranean, I lifted 
the box from this same plant and found the flowers in bloom. 
Had they been blossoming there all winter while I had been 
picking the scarlet anemones and blue muscari in Greece? 

This plant has given me flowers both at Christmas and in 
April, so that it seems as if in the gardens of Hillcrest with 
only slight protection we can pick blossoms all through the 
year. Under the ieaves I think we might still find pansies in 
bloom, dandelions have blossomed by the bog late into this 
autumn, and the snowdrops will be in blossom before I 
return from my wanderings. Overhead the thorn trees are 
bright with their scarlet berries, taking the place of the holly 
which does not ofter brighten our northern gardens at 
Christmas. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 


Dwarf Spindle Trees for Rock Gardens 


Although the bush Evonymus is not usually thought of as 
a plant adapted for use in rock gardens, there are two species 
which may be used to advantage. One of them is E. nanus. 
It is one of the smallest members of the genus Evonymus, 
and makes a bushy compact plant not more than a foot or so 
in height. It has dark, glossy, green foliage and produces 
bright pink buds which, when they open, disclose orange 
coated seeds. This plant has not been widely distributed in 
this country but may be obtained from a few nurserymen. 
Of course, its use is not restricted to rock gardens. It looks 
well in other places and may be used for a dwarf hedge as a 
substitute for box. 

The other dwarf form is E. kewensis also known as E. 
minimus. It was introduced by the late Professor C. S. Sar- 
gent, and is supposed to be a form of the Japanese E. radicans, 
although it is very distinct. It has small, rounded leaves, 
which are dark green but veined in a lighter shade. These 
leaves often bear the tiny wart-like excrescences often found 
on Evonymus plants. As it starts to grow, this is a prostrate 
plant, but after awhile its stems grow together and form a 
mat several inches high. If any support like rocks or other 
low growing plants are found this Evonymus will climb upon 
it. It never becomes a nuisance in the rock garden and its 
charm is undeniable. 
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tise long lists of English flowering begonias indicates that 

American gardeners are learning how to grow these 
beautiful flowers with success. For a long time gardeners 
abroad were very reticent about disclosing their methods of 
handling these begonias, and even yet the average greenhouse 
man has only a rudimentary knowledge of their cultivation. 
Nevertheless, the inherent beauty of the English flowering 
begonias is pushing them rapidly to the front. Whenever they 
are shown at a public exhibition they arouse the greatest 
admiration. They are, to be sure, strictly greenhouse plants, 
but the time is coming when no private greenhouse will be 
complete without at least a few varieties. 

Well grown plants take on remarkable size, sometimes hav- 
ing a circumference of six or seven feet and standing three feet 
high. The flowers are large and run through a wide range of 
glowing colors. As more is learned about their habits and 
requirements, they are certain to be grown in a larger way. 


| ae fact that certain nurserymen are now able to adver- 


It appears that certain rose growers who have experimented 
with the beautiful new Spanish roses Mme. Gregoire Straeche- 
lin and Mari Dot do not agree with the assertion that the 
foliage of the latter rose is not what might be wished. Mr. 
A. E. Warner, president of the Maryland Rose Society, is 
quoted as follows: “‘I find Mari Dot one of the most beauti- 
fully colored roses of the rose kingdom. Its foliage is of the 
very best and with me shows no signs of mildew or black 
spot. Of the 87 varieties in my yard, Mari Dot stands right 
in the front row, and there you are.”’ 

It is evident that no positive rules can be set down for roses 
any more than for horses or men. 


Recently I spent some time in company with Samuel New- 
man Baxter of Philadelphia and superintendent of Bartram’s 
Gardens, now maintained as a public park. Mr. Baxter is a 
mine of information about trees and shrubs, especially those 
of Philadelphia and vicinity. He gave a particularly interesting 
account of the Humphrey Marshall Arboretum, a place with 
which few people are familiar in spite of its age. 

This so-called Arboretum is situated at Marshalltown, some 
three miles from West Chester. The grounds, which comprise 
an acre, are planted with trees which were watched carefully 
by early nurserymen as indi- 
cating kinds likely to be of 
value in private gardens. 
Many of these old trees are 
still standing and have as- 
sumed enormous size. There 
is, for example, an Ameri- 
can Ash with a girth of over 
11 feet. This tree is 90 feet 
high and measures 40 feet to 
the first branch. There is a 
Bartram Oak, a very rare 
tree, 14 feet, eight inches in 
girth, and an old sugar 
maple 12 feet, 10 inches in 
girth with a buttress eight 
feet across. 

One of the most interest- 
ing trees in the collection is 
the huge European Larch 
with a perfect trunk of mot- 
tled alligator bark nine feet, 
four inches in girth. 
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It seems that the owner of this arboretum, Humphrey 
Marshali, was the first American to write about trees. As 
early as 1785 he published a list of the trees in the United 
States, which indicated a great amount of intelligent research 
and much travel. It was not until he was 51 years of age, 
however, that he started his collection of trees, that being the 
date on which he built a house which still stands. : 


I have been very much interested in the experiment of Dr. 
J. W. Turrentine, acting chief of the fixed-nitrogen research 
laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in Wash- 
ington, who last summer used the lawn and flower garden of 
his home in Wesley Heights, one of the newest suburbs of the 
Capital, as a proving ground for testing out some of the 
theories and fertilizer materials being developed by the 
bureau. His results were such that the committee of judges 
of a Wesley Heights suburban garden contest declared his 
garden was the most beautiful in the suburb in 1927. 

It seems that Dr. and Mrs. Turrentine planted their gar- 
den last spring in the subsoil remaining after some eight feet 
of the upper strata had been removed in grading operations. 
The demonstration therefore was not complicated by pre- 
vious cultivation procedures. 

Once a month Dr. Turrentine sprinkled his garden with a 
solution containing compounds of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium, the three elements supplied by the usual com- 
mercial fertilizer mixture. During the summer potassium 
ammonium sulphate, potassium nitrate, urea phosphate, and 
ammonium phosphate were applied. 

After each application the garden was carefully watered 
to wash the solution off the plants to prevent its burning 
the leaves and stems. The growth of the flowers and lawn was 
luxuriant. I am not surprised, therefore, that the department 
is advocating the use of concentrated fertilizers, materials 
free from large percentages of inert fillers which are of little 
or no fertilizer value and only add to the cost of fertilizers 
by making transportation costs higher than they need be. 
Dr. Turrentine’s experience at his home is a demonstration of 
the practicability of concentrating fertilizing materials. 


It is not uncommon for the owners of gardens to decorate 
one or two trees with colored 
lights at Christmas time, but 
it is seldom that anyone goes 
so far as Henry A. Peckham, 
a resident of Saugus, Mass., 
who has a large sunken gar- 
den, which on the approach 
of the holiday season, is 
strung with various colored 
lights. A large fountain in 
the center of the garden is 
decorated and streams of 
lights are suspended among 
the trees. More than 5,000 
of these lights are used, and 
thousands of persons admire 
the fairy-like spectacle. The 
beauty is magical. I suppose 
that Mr. Peckham’s enthusi- 
asm grows with the passing 
of the years, for each season 
he adds to the display. 
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The Oyster Mushroom and 
Its Peculiarities 


USHROOMS and toadstools are not whole plants risen 

miraculously overnight as some suppose, but are the blos- 
som and the fruit of humble plants hidden from sight. Many 
of these plants are perennial, living year after year in the same 
spot of earth or decaying wood. Some bloom and fruit twenty 
or thirty times a year. 

The Oyster Mushroom (Pleurotus ostreatus and sapidus) 
is a good example of the perennial fungus. If you examine 
carefully the wood on which it grows, you will find branch- 
ing white threads penetrating in all directions among the 
fibres. They make up the mycelium, or hidden fungus, which 
gathers food by day and by night. 

But why are there no leaves? 

Because the plants of this group have no use for leaves. 
Instead of making their own organic compounds, as green 
plants do with the aid of sunlight, the higher fungi live upon 
the abundant vegetable tissues in dead or dying trees, leaves 
and roots. 

Some wet morning a log or stump will suddenly clothe 
itself in white or pale gray mushrooms leaning outward on 
short fat stems. These are probably Oyster Mushrooms. They 
are the flowers of the hidden mycelium in the wood. 

Why the Oyster Mushroom should be commonly called a 
toadstool and avoided, while the Field Mushroom is eaten 
everywhere, no one knows. In parts of Italy, the reverse is 
true. Mushroom pickers there gather the Oyster and other 
good species, but avoid the Field Mushroom, which they be- 
lieve to be poisonous. 

There are good reasons why if only one mushroom is 
eaten it should be the Oyster rather than the common Field 
Mushroom. 

With the Oyster Mushroom there would be little chance 
of gathering a poisonous fungus by mistake. Its irregular 
shape, with the stem broadening gradually into the cap, 
usually at one side, is wholly unlike the deadly Amanitas, 
which are beautifully symmetrical. 

The Oyster Mushroom grows on wood almost exclusively, 
while Amanitas nearly always spring from the ground. There 
is in fact no very poisonous fungus to be found on wood— 
at least none of tempting appearance. 

Another point in favor of the Oyster Mushroom is its 
frequent appearance in quantity. From early spring until 
winter hardly a week goes by without furnishing a crop of 
this delicious fungus. Almost any woodlot will produce quarts 
or bushels in good weather. 

On some wet morning after a couple of weeks of dry 
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The Worlds Greatest Garden Book 


Vegetables as delicious as only your own garden can grow them; 
Flowers that will be a joy from early spring until fall—read all about 
them in Burpee’s Annual. 





You will find ‘‘Burpee’s’’ an interesting book chock full of informa- 
tion about the super quality Vegetables and Flowers you would like to 
see growing in your garden. 


New Vegetables and Flowers 


Burpee’s Branching Sweet Corn—an outstanding distinct new variety 
with as many as six ears to a plant. Four excellent new Sweet Peas— 
one of them named ‘‘Fluffy Ruffles,’’ representing the first of the ‘‘ruffled’’ 
type, and a number of new Giant Gold Medal Dahlias, the last word in 
this popular flower. 


Burpee’s Annual Is Free 


It tells the plain truth about the Best Seeds That Grow. A complete 
garden guide offering the best in Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn 
Grass, Farm Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, and 
Roses. Send us your name and address on the coupon below and Bur- 
pee’s Annual will come to you free. 


~---—----------- TEAR HERE --------------- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Gentlemen: 


Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
38 
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More and more this 
sort of sensible thing 
is being done. And 
why not? 


Glass Garden adjoin- 
ing the residence of 
H. M. Gage, Brain- 
tree, Mass, 


















ranRly now — 


why do you longer 
put off having a 
GLASS GARDEN 


NE thing sure, it isn’t the cost that has 

prevented it. So it must be, that you want 
to know more about such things. Because we 
discovered there were so many just like you, we 
had Scribners make us a book covering conserva- 
tories, sun rooms, swimming pools and the like. 
An extra number are moderate size with several 
attached direct to the residence like this one. 
The fact that we have been building greenhouses 
for over four generations led us to feel we might 
know something about them. 
Which fact led us to call the book “Glass Gar- 
dens as We Know Them.” 
You are most welcome to a copy. 


Jord, s. Burnham @G. 


‘Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, III. St. Catharines, Ont. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia, Pa Chicago 
New York 30 East 42nd St Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis Kansas City Boston , Buffalo 
704 E. Carrie Ave. Commerce Bldg. Little Bldg. Jackson Bldg 

Greensboro, N C Cleveland Denver 
300 Woodbine Court 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 


Montreal 
1410 Stanley St. 


St. Catharines 
Ontario, Canada 


Toronto 


Harbor Com. Bldg. 


FOR FOUR. GENERATIONS 


BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
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weather, search the logs, stumps and standing dead trees of 
hickory, maple, red or black oak, tulip-poplar, willow, 
beech and perhaps some other trees. You are almost sure to 
find specimens which car be identified with the aid of any 
good handbook. 

Sometimes Oyster Mushrooms will appear even in early 
winter. A rainy thaw brings them out, and if freezing fol- 
low quickly, they may remain frozen for weeks in good 
condition, and may be picked with a hatchet. 

The origin of the name Oyster Mushroom is something of 
a mystery. One writer claims that they taste like oysters; 
another that the oyster-gray color of the caps when young 
gave rise to the notion; another fancies that the expanded caps 
resemble oyster shells. 

Take your choice. Pleurotus ostreatus has long been known 
as the Oyster Mushroom, and you can explain it as well as 
anyone else. 

Before eating the Oyster Mushroom or any other fungus 
try if possible to consult an expert. Some people use hand- 
books carelessly and are willing to take a chance when it 
would be better to go carefully. Remember that death from 
Amanita phalloides poisoning follows several days of agony. 
There is no known remedy. 


—G. G. Nearing. 
Arden, Del. 


The Lewisia in Eastern Gardens 


I have been reading in one of the English papers a long and enthusiastic 
description of a plant called Lewisia rediviva, which I understand is a native 
of western North America. Please let me know if it can be grown in the 
eastern states, and if any of the nurserymen sell it. 


It is difficult to answer this question accurately because there 
are few reports on the behavior of Lewisias in the east. Carl 
Purdy, the California nurseryman, who lists them in his 
catalogue, says that both Lewisia rediviva and L. oppositi- 
folia are assuredly hardy in the eastern states. It seems prob- 
able, however, that Mr. Purdy is over optimistic as regards 
the average garden. The chances are that in any exposed posi- 


| tion even Lewisia rediviva, which is looked upon as the hard- 
| iest, would be killed in hard winters. On the other hand, it is 


equally probable that these plants can be carried through the 


| winter in a coldframe. It is to be hoped that they will be 


grown to a wider extent in warmer sections of the country, 


| and that they will be experimented with in the north. 


There can be no doubt of the value of the Lewisia as a 
rock garden plant. L. rediviva, about which the above ques- 
tion is asked, is a small plant with large, satiny, pink flowers. 
It carries the common name of Bitterroot, and is the state 
flower of Montana. It has a remarkable hold on life, and roots 
are said to have been revived and grown on for some months 
after being in a herbarium for several years. It is because of 
this fact that they were given the name of rediviva, suggesting 


| their revival. 


The plants have small, fleshy leaves produced in rosette 
close to the ground, and the flowers come in the spring. When 
full blown they are from two to three inches across. It is 


| evident from all that has been written about them that the 
| Lewisias require rather careful treatment. They are said to 


thrive in loose, well-worked soil, preferably containing gravel 
or grit. When growing they should be watered freely, but 
when at rest may be kept on the dry side. If they are to be 
potted up and grown in coldframes, they should be given a 
good sandy loam. When planted in beds or borders, they 


_ should be massed for striking effects, but can be grown in 
' smaller groups in the rock garden. 
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Mountain Laurel on the Estate 








a 


of Mr. Frederick S. Moseley 


A Gold Medal Estate in Massachusetts 


chusetts Horticultural Society's large gold medal 

was awarded last year to Mr. Frederick S. Moseley 
of Newburyport, for his beautiful estate known as 
Maudesleight Farm. This estate has many interesting 
features, but is notable particularly for its Mountain 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia). It is doubtful if there is an- 
other estate in New England which has so many large 
plants, some of which have been growing for half a 
century. 

There are 1,100 acres in the estate, which is situated 
on the bank of the Merrimac River, and the Kalmias 
cover about ten acres, most of them being grown among 
the trees on rolling land, creating a very picturesque ap- 
pearance. There are thousands of Kalmia plants, some of 
them 10 to 12 feet high. They all represent a natural 
growth, and have been given the most expert care, so that 
they are in a flourishing condition. 

Nearer the entrance to the estate are several flower gar- 
dens, a fine collection of lilacs, a vegetable garden and a 
fruit garden, the latter containing many trained trees. 

One particularly interesting feature in connection with 
the lilac planting is the use of Pachysandra as a ground 
cover. This Pachysandra forms a solid mat, completely 
covering the ground under the plants. 

When the visitor reaches the Italian garden, his atten- 


A S has been announced in Horticulture, the Massa- 


tion is immediately attracted by the beautiful hedge 
which surrounds it, its soft green being very lovely. This 
hedge is formed of English Hawthorn (Crataegus oxya- 
cantha) which, although it has been growing many 
years, is in perfect condition. In spite of the fact that it 
makes a charming hedge, this Hawthorn is seldom used 
for this purpose in this country. 

The beds in the garden are surrounded by low box 
edgings, which are in excellent condition, and add an 
old-fashioned touch to the grounds. At one time the 
plants were badly infested with box leaf miner, but this 
pest was eventually controlled by use of the molasses 
spray described in a recent number of Horticulture. 

Much attention is given to harmonious color arrange- 
ments in the garden, most of the beds being planted 
with choice flowers of the same shades. Some very at- 
tractive effects are obtained in the spring by large masses 
of a very dainty blue pansy. 

The ground at the side of the flower garden drops 
abruptly several feet, being sustained by a brick wall 
with a stone coping. The beds at the base of this wall 
are planted with roses in variety which produce a suc- 
cession of flowers all summer. The rose beds are edged 
with sweet Alyssum. 

At the rear of the garden and dividing it from the 
greenhouse area, one finds a tall hedge of Laurel-leaf 
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Trimmed Hedge of English Hawthorn Around the Garden 
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Hardy Borders on Mr. Moseley’s Newburyport (Mass.) Estate 
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The Three-Arch Stone Bridge Across the Pond 


Willow (Salix pentandra). Specimens of this lovely 
willow are also scattered about the grounds. Unfortu- 
nately they have suffered somewhat from certain pests 
which are very difficult to deal with, but the tall hedge 
makes a very pretty picture. 

The greenhouses are given over largely to plants and 
flowers for the owner's residence, and the walls of the 
potting house and office are covered with trained fruit 
trees. 

The vegetable garden is surrounded by a hedge of 
Norway Spruces from nine feet to 18 feet high, kept 
smooth and even by constant shearing. 

From the vegetable garden one passes along a path 
bordered on each side by herbaceous plants massed against 
a spruce hedge nine feet high. This herbaceous border 
with its spruce background is 400 feet long, and opens 
upon the fruit gardens where the walks are bordered by 
trees trained as cordons and espaliers on trellises. 

Special attention is given to strawberries, which are 
grown in a large way, the ground under them being 
mulched with straw to keep the fruit clean and in a 
good condition. The fruit garden, like the vegetable 
garden and the flower garden, is reached by well kept 
walks, making it very attractive to the eye. 

At the end of the long walk one passes through a 
planting of Rhododendron maximum with specimens 
10 feet to 12 feet in height. Then the visitor enters a 
beech groove, which always elicits exclamations of de- 
light because of the large, handsome beeches with their 
gray trunks which abound on every side. One may then 
walk for miles on roads and paths cut through pine and 
oak woods, crossing the lake by a three-arch bridge and 
thus reaching Laurel Hill, from which point one gets a 
wonderful view of the Merrimac River, and in the dis- 
tance the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Moseley’s love for trees 


is evidenced on every hand. There are thousands of 
specimens of different kinds, all of which show the most 
careful handling. It is the trees and the laurel which 
give the estate its fascinating qualities, although the 
other features are not to be overlooked. The whole 
estate is kept in perfect condition under the direction of 
Charles Gattrell, the very efficient superintendent 


Storing Cannas and Dahlias 


I have been reading your advice about storing cannas 
and dahlias and should like to make some suggestions 
based on my experience. | place cannas under the dry 
bench in the greenhouse and cut off the tops about five 
inches above the tubers. Then I cover with soil and keep 
moist but not wet. Too much moisture will spoil them 
If you are storing the cannas in the cellar, give the same 
care. Put them in shallow boxes but place near a sunny, 
cool window——temperature 40-55 degrees. A dry, over 
warm basement is not good. 

We store over 300,000 dahlias in 800 varieties with 
practically no loss. My suggestions are as follows: Lift 
them, cut off at about the soil level, line boxes or barrels 
with several thicknesses of newspapers and place tubers 
end up in them. Allow the tubers to dry off before 
packing in barrels. After about a week, cover the barrels 
with paper and store in a good cold 40-50 degrees 
potato cellar. Cared for thus, they should keep very 
well. Dahlias highly manured should be cut off a week 
or ten days before lifting, so that they will cure up well. 
Otherwise they may dry up. A few sorts are hard to keep. 
Many types of bulbs, such as hemerocallis and peonies, 
may be dug and stored in the fall for spring planting. 

—C. Betscher. 
Dover, Ohio. 
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Border of Sutton’s Annuals. Sutton’s Intermediate Antirrhinum, 
seed packets, 60 cents. Sutton’s Stocks, seed packets, 60 cents. 
Sutton’s Shasta Daisy, seed packets, 35 cents. 


Sutton’s Seeds will make your 
garden a mass of bloom 
all summer long 


GARDENING is an art that is highly developed in England. 
There, the favorite varieties of old-time flowers are found 
at their best. That these plants are superior in sturdiness, 
luxuriance of foliage and profuseness of bloom is by no 
means due solely to environment. The house of Sutton 
& Sons has been breeding and improving flowers for more 
than a hundred and twenty years. Generation after 
generation of Suttons have devoted their lives to the 
science of better plant breeding and to the selection of 
pure, improved true-to-type strains of garden flowers. As 
a result, Sutton’s Seeds are known around the world for 
their unsurpassed quality. 

Sutton’s Seeds are well-known and highly esteemed in 
the United States. Gardeners of many of the largest 
estates send to Sutton’s every year for their choicest seed 
and thousands of flower lovers all over the country buy 
their seeds from Sutton’s. They all say that Sutton’s Seeds 
produce better plants and larger and more colorful flowers 
than they can get from any other seed. You can get the 
same results and have a garden that will be a blaze of 
color from early summer to frost. 


Write for the Sutton Catalog 


You will find this book more than 
a mere catalog. It is a valuable 
guide to horticulture. That is why 
we find it necessary to make a 
nominal charge for it—thirty-five 
cents in stamps or International 
Money Order. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated and the various 
articles will enable you, even if in- 
experienced, to have one of the finest 
flower gardens in your neighborhood. 
The book will be mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


SUTTON & SONS 
Reading, England 


Silos Seacta, 


England’s Best 





Sutton’s Special Mixture 
of Cornflowers. Seed 
packet, 35 cents. 


Dept. 11 
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Good Flowering Plants for a 
Cool Greenhouse 


ANY gardeners fail to appreciate the great wealth of 

material there is to choose from in the form of flower- 

ing subjects for the embellishment of the greenhouse and 

conservatory, as well as for use as decorative house plants. 

Those which I shall name are especially well suited for grow- 
ing in cool houses. . 

Crassula multicava is a delightful plant the merits of which 
deserve to be much more widely known. It bears myriads of 
tiny, white, star-like flowers on branching stems and carried 
well above the foliage. They appear early in the year and 
remain in good condition for a considerable period. Each 
flower is succeeded by a tiny plantlet instead of the usual seed 
pod. This Crassula is of a rather succulent nature and requires 
cool treatment; a minimum temperature of 45 degrees being 
sufficient. Cuttings taken from the base of the plant about 
March or April form the readiest means of increase although 
if required each of the plantlets previously mentioned can be 
grown on to flowering size. An open compost containing a 
liberal amount of old mortar rubble or broken brick is admir- 
able, and pots of four-inch size will prove large enough for 
single plants to flower in or three plants may be grown in a 
six-inch pot. 

Sempervivum annum 

Another plant requiring similar soil and growing condi- 
tions is Sempervivum annum or S. dichotoma, as it is some- 
times called. This plant must be raised annually from seed, 
which should be sown as soon as it is ripe. It differs from the 
majority of the genus in its free dichotamous branching habit 
and its comparatively long internodes. The flowers of indi- 
viduals vary in color from greenish-yellow to bright yellow 
and these latter only should be retained for seed production. 
Sempervivum annum attains a height of a foot to eighteen 
inches, flowers profusely and seeds freely. 


Senecio glastifolius 

For flowering during April, May and June Senecio glasti- 
folius is a worthy subject. It bears an abundance of large 
rosy-mauve michaelmas aster-like flowers, so disposed that a 
pleasing habit is attained. Perhaps the description rose-mauve 
is misleading, for this term is frequently used by catalogue 
compilers to denote an objectionable magenta shade, but 
Senecio glastifolius does not belong to that class; it is of a 
much more attractive hue and its effect is enhanced under 
artificial illumination. Cuttings inserted any time during the 
summer root readily and the plants should be grown on in a 
good compost. Stopping is required twice during the growing 
season otherwise “‘legginess’’ results. By timing these stops 
the flowering season can to some extent be controlled. After 
flowering the plants should be cut lightly back, top-dressed 
and grown on and a second crop of bloom will then be 
obtained in the early fall. At all times cool growing condi- 
tions must be maintained. A group of this piant exhibited at 
Chelsea Flower Show, England, two years ago excited much 
favorable comment amongst gardeners and in the horticul- 
tural journals. 

Clerodendron fragrans 

Clerodendron fragrans is a deliciously scented species with 
white or rose colored flowers clustered into compact terminal 
corymbs. The flowers are usually double and apart from their 
beauty the plant is worth growing for its penetrating odor. 
Propagation is easily effected by means of cuttings of the 
young shoots, and a potting compost containing a propor- 
tion of peat together with leaf mold and a little well-rotted 
manure will be found to suit the requirements of the Clero- 
dendron. 


Nierembergia frutescens 
Another useful coolhouse plant is Nierembergia frutescens 
which may be easily raised from seeds or cuttings. For gen- 
eral purposes the latter plan offers the greatest advantages. 
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When potting, use a soil containing an abundance of sharp 
sand and take care not to overpot. Small plants in three-inch 
pots are useful, or if larger specimens are desired place three 
plants in a four-inch size. The growths are slender and must 
be stopped two or three times to encourage a desirable habit. 
The pale lavender cup-shaped flowers appear throughout the 
summer and although individuals are not of long duration 
a succession is maintained. This plant is decidedly useful 
for table decorations. 
Hemanthus Katherinae 

Amongst bulbous subjects mention must be made of 
Hemanthus Katherinie, a splendid species from South 
Africa. The bright red flowers are borne in dense globular 
umbels nine or ten inches in diameter at the termination of 
peduncles a foot or sometimes more long. Cultivate in well 
drained pots in full sun and give copious supplies of weak 
liquid manure water during the growing season. Pot the 
bulbs from August to October in a rather light compost con- 
taining some peat and decayed manure. Place the bulbs half 
their depth in the soil. Water very little until growth com- 
mences gradually increasing the supply as the season advances 
and then decrease after the flowers fade, keeping them quite 
dry from the time the leaves turn yellow until they show 
signs of commencing growth in the fall. Increase the stock by 
means of offsets. 


Veltheimia viridifolia 





Veltheimia viridifolia is another bulbous plant worth | 


attention. Pot at the same time and in the same compost as 
advised for Haemanthus but place the nose of the bulb just 
below the surface. The general treatment given this latter 
plant will also suit the Veltheimia. The flowers are pro- 
ducing during the summer and somewhat resemble a large 
Lachenalia in appearance but the raceme is denser. They are 
flesh colored and an added attraction is provided by the shiny, 
bright green wavy margined leaves. 
—T. H. Everett. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


A Hardy Amaryllis 


It may be of interest to some readers to know that Lycoris 
squamigera (Amaryllis Hallii) is quite hardy without pro- 
tection here in Ottawa, Canada. The flowers in the accom- 





Hall’s Amaryllis 


panving illustration were grown in the garden of Mr. George 
Perrin of this city, who has had it for ten years. The leaves 
start into growth very early in spring but die down during 
the summer before the bloom opens at the end of August. 
The flower stems grow about two and a half feet high, 


so that the bulbs can be planted towards the back of the | 
border with some lower growing perennials in front. The | 
flowers are large, pale lilac pink in color and delicately fra- | 
grant. They last well in the garde: and when cut. The bulbs ' 
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A Breck Specialty 


WINTER-FLOWERING 
BEGONIAS 


The loveliest and most useful family of Winter Flowering 
Plants for Greenhouse and Conservatory cultivation. Pot 
plants ready for delivery in late spring and early summer of 
1928. Orders booked now will be filled in rotation. 


Each 


*The Pearl. An excellent contrast in colour to the other varie- 
ties, double flowers of pearly white, slightly tinged deli- 
ee a Oe ce hie gies SF SM 4 ie os 62 8 eekbe $6.00 


Altrincham Pink. Double flowered camellia form, bright 


pink, Gark Drouze green foliage ... 22... .ccccccccccccess 2.50 
Beauty of Hale. Deep salmon-pink, darker towards the edge 
ee Fe wakes ewacensoeneeu 5.00 
Clibrans Pink. Long sprays of double bright pink flowers, 
ee Caos a ne laas eee < bas Sek i408 00s 5.00 
Clibrans Red. Handsome spray of single flowers of rich 
red with the slightest suffusion of orange devoid of any 
tinge of rose; foliage, rich dark bronze green .......... 2.50 
Conquest. A lovely colour orange shaded and suffused rose, 
many flowered drooping sprays, single................ 2.50 
Dazzler. Single and semi-double flowers of brilliant crim- 
son-cerise, with dark glossy foliage ................4+. 3.50 
Eclipse. Salmon-red, semi-double flowers, 2% to 3 inches 
i EE Naess de nee Mb be bees beeceedéetpse + ae 
Elatior. Rich rosy-carmine, semi-double, free flowering.... 2.50 
*Emily Clibran. Large double flowers of light salmon, 
Cee ee due cednsenmes 2.50 
*Emita. Rich coppery orange, single flowers, a superb 
RN ers ta gE ee eee as kia eik be ow ne'eie are 5.00 
*Exquisite. Large single flowers in fine sprays, blush passing 
to deep clear pink towards the margin................. 6.00 
Fireflame. A rich flame colour, a glorious shade, single 
NE et he ea a ee ah dat dime hed 66 aeidie-einn é 6.00 
Flambeau. Brilliant orange-scarlet, double flowers in up- 
EES ET 2.50 
Miss Clibran. Rich clear blush-pink, large double flowers.. 3.50 
Moonbeam. Rich coppery orange, a glorious colour, single 
PEE IL INS Te Oe ee 6.00 
Mrs. Heal. Rose-carmine toned scarlet, single flowers, 3 
NS rey fe RES CAs ins Wb ac ureli nw alae aos * 2.50 
Mrs. T. H. Cooke. Soft salmon-pink, double large flowers 
eek Ae 9 i ee a er 5.00 
*Optima. Lovely clear salmon-pink, single in many flowered 
EE tte Aan hae bah AER d be ie sa.» 00 0 e's 64 bu 0.40% 2.50 
*Orange King. Beautiful colour combination of orange-yel- 
low suffused pale pink, extra large single flowers........ 5.00 
*Pink Perfection. Beautiful double flowers of clear blush- 
ar ee ws dhe hv obuintias bbb bees Par 3.50 
Premier. Salmon-rose deepening towards the center, double, 
i bn. cuineps ope sesceege tence sve 6.00 
*Rosalind. Deep rose-pink, a beautiful shade, many flowered 
a es gf Sa oe Bein ogee ke bk haemo e 5.00 
Rose Queen. Single and semi-double flowers of brilliant 
rose, suffused red, very free flowering ................. .50 
Sunrise. Bright rosy-red, double camellia-shaped flowers.. 2.50 





*Starred varieties we especially recommend. 
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Send for Free Catalog 
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(Nitrate of Lime) 








15% Nitrogen, equal to 18.2% Ammonia, combined 
with 28% Lime. 

Perfectly soluble in water and at once available, 
Calcium Nitrate gives plants a quick start and hastens 
development. It increases size and improves quality. 
It is the preferred form of nitrogen for many lime- 
loving crops under glass or in the open. 

Calcium Nitrate contains as much lime as 1,000 
pounds of limestone and tends to reduce soil acidity, 
but no extra charge is made to cover this added value. 

Ask your dealer for Calcium Nitrate. If he is un- 
able to supply, write us. 

Send for pamphlet describing this important new 
fertilizer. Mention Horticulture. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


“It’s Nitrogen from the air” 












Buy Now For Spring 
WE ARE 
One of the Largest Growers in the 
United States of 


FRUIT TREES 


APPLE PEAR CHERRY 
PEACH QUINCE PLUM 


Big stock of cherry and the new Cortland 
Wonderful assortment of Roses, Shrubs, 


Ornamentals and Small Fruits 


Owing to our big volume of business, 
we can give you the best at low prices. 


For Wonderful Values Trade With 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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take a year to become established but after that bloom freely 
and propagate easily and soon make a large clump. They are 
growing successfully in Montreal and other places in this 
district. 

—lIsabella Preston. 
Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Success With Heliotrope Indoors 


The heliotrope is highly prized by those who are fond of 
modest beauty combined with delicious fragrance, but one 
seldom sees it blooming profusely indoors, although this is not 
the fault of the plant. Lack of flowers is due, as a general 
thing, to failure of the owner to give the plant the care neces- 
sary to its hapiness. Treat it as you treat other plants and you 
need not expect success with it. 

Heliotrope requires a soil of garden loam into which some 
leaf mold or other fibrous matter has been mixed, along 
with enough sharp, coarse sand to make the whole mass light 
and friable. One should use much water on it. Examine its 
roots and you will find that there are thousands of them, fine 
as thread, but each one capable of extracting as much moisture 
from the soil as the larger roots of such a plant as the 
geranium. 

Because of this ability rapidly to drink up moisture, an 
ordinary watering, such as would amply suffice a geranium 
for two or three days, is insufficient to meet the needs of the 
heliotrope. At the end of the first day you will find the soil 
quite dry, and on the second day your plant will wilt because 
there is no more moisture in the soil. 

The heliotrope is a plant that takes kindly to pruning. 
It should be cut back frequently to make it bushy and com- 
pact. The more branches you coax to grow, the more flowers 
you will be likely to have as they are always produced on the 
new growth. Unless you keep the plant growing, you need 
not expect flowers from it. 

The soil should never be allowed to become weak and im- 
poverished. Bonemeal is a most excellent fertilizer for it. A 
spoonful should be dug into the soil about its roots three or 
four times during the winter. This will make the soil rich 
enough to keep up a vigorous and healthy development of 
branches throughout the season. If the soil gets dry, or the 
temperature falls dangerously near the frost-point, or there is 
an escape of coal-gas from the base-burner or furnace, a helio- 
trope will be pretty sure to drop its leaves. Guard against these 
possibilities. 


The Lime-Loving Plant Discussion 


Dear Sirs:—Permit me to refer again to the preference of 
certain plants for acid soil. The list printed in Horticulture, 
October 1, and referred to by Mr. Albert Chandler in the 
November | issue, was taken from my plant catalogue and 
was not intended to have a more general application. Its pur- 
pose was to suggest culture, based upon habitat conditions. 
The catalogue lists none of the eastern species of Clematis, 
Erigeron, Mertensia nor Polemonium. Dodecatheon Meadia 
grows in Illinois in acid soil. It thrives in the neutral soil of 
my nursery and very likely is tolerant of lime. However, the 
fact that it grows ovr a substratum of limestone, ‘‘barely 
covered with clay, leafmold and moss,’’ does not disprove an 
acid top soil in which the feeding roots of the plant are 
located. Such is a common enough occurrence and is rather 
strongly indicated in this instance by the leafmold and moss 
combination. 

Without losing sight of the main point of discussion, there 
is abundant evidence to show that many plants have a dis- 
tinct preference for acid soil, vary greatly in degree from the 
more extreme members of the Heath family to those which 
are circumneutral. This preference becomes a requisite in the 
case of many of the broad-leaved evergreens, and so it may 
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be equally true of other plants that are satisfied with a slight 
degree of acidity. 

As an example which appears to illustrate such selectivity, 
the Thread-leaved Sagebrush, Artemisia filifolia, of the sand- 


hills of northeastern Colorado, grows freely in the upper 
sandhills where the soil is exactly neutral. On the lower levels 
where there is only a slight alkaline reaction (mostly of 
sodium salts) the sagebrush is absent. Here the place of the 
sagebrush is often taken by the Saltbush, Atriplex canescens, 
which in turn is absent from the neutral soil occupied by the 
sagebrush. 

In cultivation it seems fair to suppose that plants will 
thrive better if their preferences are complied with, and that 
what seems so small a matter as a slight degree of acidity may 
make the difference between failure and success. 

I may also add that the only certain method of determining 
soil reaction is by chemical test. The proximity to limestone, 
presence or absence of humus, color or texture of soil gives no 
certain clue. 

—D. M. Andrews. 
Boulder, Col. 


Methods of Dealing With Moles 


Moles have been a great source of annoyance to us the past year. We have 
been unable to find any satisfactory way of dealing with them. What can 
you suggest? 


The plague of moles seems to have become very wide- 
spread. Many suggestions for exterminating them or driving 
them away have been suggested but instead of reviewing them 
it seems desirable to publish a report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture cooperating with the agricultural 


colleges of New England, which is as follows; 


The only efficient method of mole control is trapping. Special mole 
traps are required. American mole traps are of three types: Choker-loops. 
claw or scissor jaws, and impaling spikes or prongs. The choker-loop has 
proved the most efficient. Follow carefully the manufacturer's directions 
when using the traps. 

Repellents are sometimes used successfully in ridding small areas of moles. 
Repellents are substances obnoxious to the moles which cause them to seek 
other areas. Place teaspoonful quantities of lye into fresh runways every 
six to ten feet, through openings, which should later be carefully closed. 
Sulphur, moth balls, or naphthalene flakes, have been used in place of lye 
with reported successful results. 

No reliable method of poisoning moles is known. Moles rely upon in- 
sect life for their food, and therefore vegetable or lifeless food is generally 
unattractive to them. In addition, they seem to be very suspicious of 
poisoned substances. 

Fumigation of the mole’s runways with various poison gases has proved 
unsuccessful. The soil is too loose to obtain an effective concentration of 
gas. The runways are generally too extensive to force gas to their ends. 
Moles sense these gases very quickly and bury into the ground before the 
gas will kill them. 

Mice and shrews utilize the mole’s runways, and when tubers, bulbs, and 
roots are severely gnawed and injured, it is generally the work of mice 
rather than of moles. Mice can be controlled by the methods recommended 
in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1397. 


Information as to where the various devices, etc., may be 


obtained will be supplied upon application to the Editor of 
Horticulture. 


Best Time to Plant Fruit Trees 


Which is the better time to transplant fruit trees, the fall or the spring? 


The practice of orchardists and gardeners varies somewhat, 
but the greater number prefer to plant in the spring. When 
trees ripen their leaves as early as they have the present season, 
fall transplanting will be quite as successful as that done in 
the spring, except in a heavy, cold soil. One of the strongest 
arguments against spring planting is the fact that there is but 
a short time for this work and the consequent danger of its 
being imperfectly done. The peach and other late growing 
trees will generally succeed best if spring planted. Ornamental 
trees, except the evergreens, come under the same rules as fruit 
trees; those that mature their leaves early may be safely 
planted in the fall, unless the soil is heavy and wet.. 
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Give your home 


this ever-increasing beauty 


Give it an enchanting setting 
by having it peep out from a 
screen of evergreens. Don’t 
delay—the years go quickly. 
Make your planting this season 
and let Nature be doing her 
perfect work in making the 
home more beautiful and vaiu- 
able each and every year. 


Hill’s Evergreens give the 
magic touch. We have made 
the growing of evergreens a 
specialty for seventy-three 


years. Nothing but evergreens 
in our great 500-acre nursery. 
Our catalog, profusely illus- 
trated (40 large illustrations 
in colors), is a most helpful 
book in suggesting what and 
how you should plant. Write 
for it enclosing 25 cents (coin 
or stamps) which will be re- 
funded on your first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
Box 305 Dundee, II 
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Azaleas for Forcing 


For late forcing the following varieties are very satisfactory but 
often overlooked. They also are suitable for outdoor planting. 
Azalea Hinodegiri. Bright A. Mollis. Orange-yellow 


scarlet. Each shades. Each 
SS By csv eccice esau $3.50 Se Oe Se bb ccnccceecee $3.50 
Se Oe BtcsiccSdevce scene 5.00 Bee bs Keane eees- ween 5.00 
A. Hinomayo. Soft pink. A. Louise Hunnewell. .. .... .... 
cf . ae 5.00 fk 2) errr reer 4.00 
. Maxwellii. Carmine-red. f° re rr 6.00 
. . ere 3.50 OS ry are 8.00 
Be Os es Ces eereesenn 5.00 A, Kaempferi. Salmon shades. .. ... 
Se os na ee hee es 7.50 2 Saar 4.50 
A. Stylosa. Lavender and pink. A. Indica Alba. White. 
£ 5, = eer oer 5.00 ee AER Ree te eas, 6.00 


Bottle Brush 


Metrosideros is a lovely plant for indoor flowezing; can readily 
be forced for Easter. 
Plants from 6-in. pots, $3.00 each 
Standard form, 30-in. stem, 12-in. head, $3.00 each 
32-in. stem, 15-in. head, 5.00 each 
Clivia 
Orange-red flowers in clusters. Excellent for the house. 
6-inch, $4 each 7-inch, $5 each 


; . Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, 
Our Specialties Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red-flowering Dog- 
wood, Rhododendrons, Hardy Vines, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, 
Evergreens in variety, grafted Blue Spruce in Kosters and Moerheimi 


“" BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, N. J. 

















NEW PLANTS 


We have in stock many new rare plants—largely sorts introduced 

by the ARNOLD ARBORETUM. Also a few of our own in- 

troduction. 

Our pamphlet “New and Rare Plants,” describes these new sorts. 
W rite for a copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


Framingham, Mass. 

















FARQUHAR’S 


_ Garden Annual 
: for 1928 




















is beautifully illustrated and describes many new and 
rare novelties in plants, seeds and bulbs never before 
offered; also a complete list of the best standard vari- 


eties, with helpful cultural hints. Ready in January. 


Copy sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston 
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Tripterygium Regelii When 
Grown asa Vine 


RIPTERYGIUM REGELII is commonly classed as a 

shrub, but it gives best results when supported in the same 
manner as Actinidia arguta. With the assistance of a few wires 
it will grow eight or ten feet tall, carrying gracefully drooping 
branches which bear long clusters of small white flowers at 
their apexes. The flowers come in early July and somewhat 
resemble the blooms of Hydrangea paniculata. The flower 
clusters are succeeded by curious, three-sided, winged fruits. 
Except for these fruits the plants would resemble a Celastrus 
or Bittersweet. Indeed, the Tripterygium belongs to the same 
family, and has some of the same characteristics. 

The Tripterygium seems to be perfectly hardy, even in 
New England, and is not particular whether it stands in dry 
or moist soil. It isa native of Korea, having been introduced 
by Mr. J. G. Jack of the Arnold Arboretum staff in 1905. 
Although it has not been widely cultivated as yet, its propaga- 
tion does not appear to offer any difficulties, as it starts readily 
from hard wood cuttings of the previous year’s growth. The 
fact must be kept in mind, though, that the growth is made 














Tripterygium Trained on a Trellis 


from the base of the plant, for which reason it is important 
to leave the lower bud when preparing the cuttings. 

If kept cut back Tripterygium Regelii may be grown as a 
specimen shrub, but it gives the best results when trained as a 
vine, since its twining stems readily cling to supports. In 
Korea is sometimes climbs to a height of 30 to 40 feet. 


| Dwarf Irises for the Rock Garden 


You have recommended dwarf irises for the rock garden. Please give me 
| a good list of species or varieties for that purpose. 


Nothing is better for rock gardens than Iris cristata (blue 
and white); the true pumilas, atroviolacea and coerulea, and 
the smaller pumila hybrids, Iris verna, Iris gracilipes, Iris 

' graminea, Iris Hookerii and Iris ensata. 
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Rock Garden Herbs From the 
Middle States 


N the hills and sand plains of our middle states (from the | 


Hudson River to Chicago and south to Virginia) many 
interesting small herbs are found suitable for a rock garden. 
These are of course very hardy and of extremely easy culture. 
They are as worthy of wide use as any from the Alps or 
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| 
| 
| 


central China. Many of the previous lists (New England and | 


Canada) are also native of this section. 


Allium cernuum, Nodding Onion; rose, July 

Antennaria neodioica, Smaller Pussytoes; purple, May 

Anemone trifolia, Mountain Anemone; white, May 

Arenaria caroliniana, Pinebarren Sandwort; white, June 

Arenaria stricta, Rock Sandwort; white, June 

Aster ptarmicoides, White Upland Aster; white, July 

Asclepias verticillata, Horsetail Milkweed; white, May 

Clematis ochroleuca, Silky Clematis; yellow, May 

Ascyron hypericoides, St. Andrew's Cross; yellow, July 

Clitoria mariana, Porcelain Butterflypea; blue, July 

Chrysopsis graminifolia, Grassleat Golden-aster; yellow, August 

Cunila origanoides, Stonemint; pink, August 

Dalibarda repens, Dalibarda; white, July 

Delphinium tricorne, Rock Larkspur; blue, May 

Dodecatheon meadia, Common Shootingstar; rose, May 

Geum vernum, Spring Avens; yellow, April 

Heuchera americana, American Alumroot; green, May 

Heuchera hirsuticaulis, Roughstem Alumroot; green, June. 

Heuchera villosa, Hairy Alumroot; white, June 

Jeffersonia diphylla, Twinleaf; white, June 

Lithospermum canescens, Puccoon; orange, May 

Lithospermum Gmelinii, Hairy Puccoon; orange, May 

Iris cristata, Crested Iris; blue, May 

Iris lacustris, Lake Iris; blue, May 

Iris verna, Vernal Iris; blue, May 

Opuntia vulgaris, Eastern Pricklypear; yellow, July 

Pentstemon hirsutus pygmaeus, Dwarf Hairy Pentstemon; purple, June 

Phlox ovata, Mountain Phlox; rose, May 

Phlox pilosa, Hairy Phlox; rose, May 

Phlox divaricata, Blue Phlox; blue, May 

Phlox Brittonii, Britton Phlox rose, May 

Phlox stolonifera, Creeping Phlox; rose, May 

Phlox subulata, Moss Phlox; purple, etc., May 

Polemonium reptans, Creeping Polemonium; blue, May 

Potentilla pumila, Dwarf Cinquefoil; yellow, April 

Pyxidanthera barbulata, Flowering Moss; white, April 

Sedum ternatum, Mountain Stonecrop; white, June 

Silene virginica, Fire Pink; crimson, June 

Waldsteinia fragarioides, Barren Strawberry; yellow, June 

Xerophyllum asphodeloides, Turkysbeard; white, June 
—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 


Botanic Garden, 
Harvard University. 


A Misleading Name for Hyacinths 


On Page 421 of Horticulture for November | reference is 
made to “‘Dutch Roman Hyacinths.”’ 


This is a term that I | 


think ought to be outlawed at once, as it is both false and | 
misleading. Dutch hyacinths are one thing, Roman hyacinths | 


are another, and there is absolutely nothing Roman about 
any Dutch hyacinth. 

The so-called Dutch Romans are nothing but the small 
grades (young bulbs) of any Dutch hyacinths. They are all 
right. 
criticism is against the use of a name for them which does not 
belong to them and which does belong to something else. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


Coming Exhibitions 


There is no complaint to make against them. My | 


March 10-18. Louisville, Ky. Forty-fourth Annual Convention and | 
the Ninth National Flower Show of the Society of American Flor- | 


ists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 
March 19-24. New York City. Fifteenth International Flower Show, 
at Grand Central Palace. 


March 20-25. Boston, Mass. Annual 


| 
| 


Spring Exhibition of the | 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall, Garden | 


Clubs cooperating. 

March 20-24. Philadelphia, Pa. 
at the Commercial Museum. 
March 29-April 1. Chicago, IIl. 

Show, at Hotel Sherman. 


May 10-12. New York City. Third National 


Philadelphia Spring Flower Show, | 
Second Chicago Flower and Garden | 


Exhibition of the | 


American Orchid Society in the Exhibition Hall of the Madison | 
Square Garden. 
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Evergreens for Every Place 


Hedges and screens of living 
Evergreens cost less, and are 
worth more than fences. Ever- 
greens are on duty all the year, 
rarely need repairs and never 
need repainting. 
For Evergreen 
instance :— 
15,000 White Spruce 
5 to 12 in. twice 100 
transplanted $10 
8,500 Japan Red Pine 
18 to 24 in. trans- 
planted 15 80 


7,000 Austrian Pine 
10 to 12 in. twice 
transplanted 30 225 


A Grade for Every Purpose 
Hundreds of thousands of 
trees for re-foresting—seedlings 
and small transplanted grades. 
Large trees and shrubs for 
immediate landscape effects. 





hedges, for 





1000 
$78 














Send for new price list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street 
New York City 














CERCIDIPHYLLUM JAPONICUM 


(KATSURA TREE) 


It is one of the most interesting and beautiful Japanese trees introduced 
by the Arnold Arboretum. The habit when young is very much like the 
Lombardy Poplar, but later it spreads out into a broad, pyramidal tree. 
The leaves are oval to blunt heart-shaped, opening delicate rose-pink to 
purple, becoming a rich medium to light green, turning clear yellow oc- 
casionally tinged with scarlet in autumn. 


Trees 3 to 4 feet, $1.50 each; $12.50 per ten. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Write now for catalog of our full line of stock 
= 








SEED OF RARE TREES 
AND SHRUBS 
FOR NURSERYMEN 


Send for List 
T. D. HATFIELD 
Wellesley 


Iris - Phlox - Peonies 
Perennials 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Amesbury, Mass. 


Mass. 














VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


(The Perennial Violet) 


Has proved itself the finest hardy plant we ever introduced. 
Price $3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. 


W rite for our circular 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 











The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream ot the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 


















-of-the-Ordinary 
ings for your Lawn 
and Garden 
Rare Roses 
Perennials 
Improved European Filberts 


These wonderful Filberts are Beau- 
tiful Shrubs and Real Nut Pro- 
ducers, hardy and adapted to the 
more Northern states. Splendid 
for both ornamental plantings and 
borders. 


New Red Leaved Japanese Bar- 


berry—trich bronze red foliage through- - 
out the season. 


Dame Edith Helen Rose—new! the 
most striking Pink Rose of recent years. 
Enormous, very double, continuous blooms. 


New Everblooming Rugosa Rose 
For mass and hedge plantings—(not for 
the rose garden). Clusters of beautiful 
bright red flowers resembiing bunches of 
red carnations. Beautiful deep green, 
healthy foliage. Blooms from early Sum- 
mer until frost. 


The Most Popular Dozen. We have 
the 12 Roses so voted in the 1926 Refer- 
endum of the American Rose Society. 


Silver Lace Vine. The fastest grow- 
ing climbing vine known—(splendid cov- 
erage the first year). 


Philadelphia Virginalis. The new 
double flowering Mock Orange. Most Beau- 
tiful white flowering shrub introduced in 
years. 

Send for the beautiful Hall catalog and 
find out about the many other new and 
interesting things illustrated in color—also 
our assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Berry 
Plants, etc. 


L. W. HALL CO., INC. 
498 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds 








FARR NURSERY CoO. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 


A nursery of botanical and historical 
interest. 125 acres of iris, peonies, 
lilacs, evergreens and shrubs. Plan 
to visit us this spring. Grounds open 
every day; no business transacted on 
Sunday. Located on Wm. Penn High- 
way (Pa. route No. 3) 12 miles west 
of Reading. 
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arden Book 


(jET your copy now and 
have the fun of planning 
your summer garden while 
the wind howls outside. 
The 1928 edition will help 
you decide which Flowers 
and Vegetables you want, 
and give you clear and de- 
pendable directions 
for growing them 
successfully. 











A copy free if you mention 
HORTICULTURE 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Best of the Yuccas for 
Home Gardens 


UCCA FILAMENTOSA is undoubtedly one of the finest 

of the Yuccas when considered from the garden stand- 
point. It possesses the advantages of being a handsome and 
regular flowerer, of graceful habit, quite hardy, easy to propa- 
gate and it flowers well in a young stage. 

To be seen at its best Yucca filamentosa should be planted 
in a bold group in front of a dark background of evergreens 
or something of a similar character. Against such a back- 
ground, the erect, rather loose panicles of yellowish white 
pendulous flowers present a most stately appearance. ‘They are 
produced during July and August and the panicles vary in 
length from three to six feet. 

In association with rockwork, or planted on a dryish bank 
facing south with a ground cover of Phlox subulata or some 
other hardy trailing plant Yucca filamentosa produces a most 
delightful effect of decidedly sub-tropical nature. 

It is a somewhat variable plant, usually of somewhat 
spreading habit but sometimes assuming a more erect form. 
The pointed leathery leaves are but rarely terminated with 
a spine and they all arise from about ground level as this 
species does not form a stem above ground as does Yucca 
gloriosa. Another character—although it varies in degree with 
different plants and is to some extent controlled by climatic 
conditions—is the curling filaments, two or three inches long, 
which break away from the margins of the leaves; these are 
especially numerous towards the lower part of the leaves. 

Yucca filamentosa thrives in a light loamy medium and 
may be readily propagated by division of old clumps so soon 
as growth commences in the spring. Unless seed is required the 
flower stems should be cut away immediately all the blooms 
have faded. A variegated form of this plant is in cultivation 
but it is not so vigorous or hardy as the type. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Why Virgin’s Bower Fails to Fruit 


Why does not my clematis (’’Virgin’s Bower’), which blooms beauti- 
fully produce the plumed fruit that I so often see by the roadside? It was 
transplanted from the roadside and has grown vigorously. Will it produce 
the beautiful plumed fruit when it is older? 


The common clematis or “‘Virgin’s Bower’’ (C. virgini- 
ana) is dioecious, 1. e., some plants have pistils and produce 
the plumed fruit, and others have only stamens and produce 
no fruit. You doubtless transplanted a staminate plant. The 
sex of these plants cannot be determined until after the plants 
have bloomed. When the flowers first open, the staminate and 
pistilate look very much alike, but after the petals fall, the 
pistils begin to grow until an inch or more long, and are 
covered with beautiful silken hairs. 








PLANT 


19 Years’ Use 


Proves Its Merit y 


For nearly twenty years 
greenhousemen have used 
Aphine as the really safe 
nicotine spray. No fumes; 
no injury to foliage. 


~~ || FUNGINE prevents fungus. 
= Use it for rust on Ohrysan- 
themums, and to prevent 

mildew on Roses. 


VERMINE sterilizes greenhouse soils. 
All three products priced alike 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-Gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE Folder describes complete line 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 


TWO VOLUMES 
Autographed Edition, $15.00 


On display at the 


Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 


THE STRATFORD CO., Publishers 
Boston, Mass. 








HUNTING 


ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 
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Beautify 


Those Bare Unsightly Places 


Benefit 


Those Dear Old Struggling Trees 
With 


PACHYSANDRA 


The Plant That Grows in the 


SHADE 


and 
Duplicates Forest Conditions 


USED AND ENDORSED BY 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Grown in Great Quantity 


by 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 
Plants for Shady Places 
NARBERTH, PA. 











BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


New Hardy ’Mums. Barbara Cumming, 
(Yellow) and Gypsy Girl (crimson). 
New Hardy Aster. Queen Mary (blue). 
Other novelties in perennials 
Ask for list 


Bristol Connecticut 











SOMETHING 


REALLY NEW! 


A tiny, bright orange red, Tomato, 
for next Christmas’ decorations. 


That’s Solanum acauleatissimum. 
Easily raised from seed and will last 
all winter. We are mailing a descrip- 
tive circular free, or for $1.00 we will 
send a packet of seed, postpaid. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 














May We Help You Plan 
Your Gardens for the 


Coming Season? 








White & Johnson Co. 


Wakefield 





Massachusetts | 
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INDESTRUCTO | 
METAL LABELS 
Another New Label. 


The new labels illustrated have an 
eyelet at each end. They have vari- 
ous uses; for labeling trees, plant 
tubs, boxes, drawers, animal traps, 
tools, parts of machines and many 
ower purposes. 





No.11 3x 3} inches, $1.20 per 100 
No. 12 14 x 5 inches, $1.50 per 100 
No. 11, 15¢; No. 12, 20c; extra postage 
Made of thin copper. Stylus sent with each 
order. Writing or printing is indented. No 


ink used. Indestructible. Writing always 
plain. Sample for 2c stamps. Illustrated 
circular free. This is only one style of our 
various Plant and Tree Labels. Sold by 
many seedsmen and nurserymen. If your 
dealer cannot supply, order from factory. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co., W. Cheshire, Conn. 
































Kalmias 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains inany quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 


Catalogue of Nursery-grown Plants, cultural 
directions, etc., mailed on request. 
LABARS’' RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
1107 Bryant Street, Stroudsburg, Penna. 








“How, When, Where, What to Plant” 
Free—Planting Guide—Free! 


Send for your free copy of this 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let with valuable planting in- 
formation on Evergreens, 
Shade and Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Peren- 
nials, Grape Vines, etc. 


B. F. Barr Nurseries 
701 Barr Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 


























Ratin System— Science Cure —Non-Poisonous 


Mr. E. Emerson Brown of The Phila- 
delphia Zoological Gardens says: ‘The 
first application of RATIN cleared the 
gardens wonderfully well, and the 
second application of RATININ finished 
the job.” Trial Treatment—for Mice 
$1.25; for Rats $2.00, $4.00, or full 
particulars on request. 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 
112 Broad Street, New York 
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Mr. Thomas Comments on Roses 


He Has Bred 


Dear Sir:—In your December 1 issue of Horticulture, 
Illustrated, there is an article on Page 466 written by Stephen 
F. Hamblin, director of the botanic garden, Cambridge, 
Mass., which is not accurate in its description of the roses 
listed. 

I am interested in this article because Mr. Hamblin lists a 
number of seedlings which I have bred, and you will under- 


stand that I write you in order to have these mistakes cor- 
rected rather than in a spirit of criticism. 

There are a number of inaccuracies among other roses as 
well as in the descriptions of my varieties. For example, the 
rose Moonlight is given under the single flower list, whereas 
this rose is very double; in fact, it is really like a small 
rosette. 





The “Dr. Huey’’ Climbing Rose 


The following are corrections regarding the roses which 
I have bred and which are listed in the article; 

Dr. Huey: The article recommends this rose as a small 
grower to be trained to five-foot stakes. Dr. Huey is a rampant 
grower which could not be trained to a stake of this height 
unless it was trained horizontally over a large area. This rose 
won the Hubbard medal at its last award and has proved a 
strong growing climber over a large area and, therefore, to 
list it as a low growing climber is a mistake. 

Cascadia: This rose is listed in both the double and single 
flower lists, in the single flower as a shell pink and in the 
other as blush. As a matter of fact, it blooms in corymbs like 
phlox and could not be termed a typical single or double 
flower variety. 

Bloomfield Exquisite: Is not yet on the market. It was 
described in the 1925 Rose Annual, and I do not know how 
Mr. Hamblin has decided that it is a low growing climber. 

Mrs. George C. Thomas: Gives tall climbing growth and 
should not be listed as a low growing climber. 

Bloomfield Perfection: Has just been brought out by Bob- 
bink & Atkins. It gives strong growth, up to fifteen feet in 
California, but it has not been tested in the Boston district 
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Become Acquainted 
With Leading Gardeners 


F America’s best gardeners should 
I visit your garden, you would 

treasure every comment and word 

of advice. You can have the 
benefit of their experience threugh 
the columns of the ‘Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,” the official organ of the 
National Association of Gardeners. 

Combine the experience of these 
experts with your own enthusiasm 
and see what a wonderful garden it 
produces. ‘‘Although I am the merest 
amateur in gardening, the reading 
matter of the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ 
has been very instructive,” writes 
one enthusiast. 

Treat yourself to a six months’ 
subscription. Send us $1 and we'll 
include the current issue free—seven 
issues in all. Or send $2 for a full 
year’s subscription. 


RDENERS 
iC "Cn 


“The ONIY AkGardening Magazine” 


‘2 
“ 'e 














OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 


Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 


largest and 


ica for this Spring planting season. 
Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 














Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 

100 seeds $1.00 
VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIS? 











GLAD GREETINGS 


I grow 300 choice varieties of Gladiolus 
out of about 12,000 named varieties on 


the market. Have just issued my LIST 
OF 100 ‘‘BEST’’ or ‘‘FAVORITE’’ 
varieties. 


I also have five very interesting, easily 
grown SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES as 
follows: 

Each Dozen 


Psittacinus (Parrots Head) $2.00 $20.00 
Dracocephalus (Dragon 
ein onde so we -25 2.50 
Primulinus Species 
(Very delicate) ........ -25 2.50 
DE sks peseesoe eee 10.00 
CE 1,00 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 


Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 
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REGALE LILY BULBS AND SEED 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
grown in our cool moist climate are strong, 
full of energy, and make good when 

planted elsewhere. 


REGALE LILY BULBS—POSTPAID 


Per 

Diameter Stock Per 100 1,000 
%to %in. Planting $1.50 $10.00 
%to % in. Pianting 2.00 15.00 
% tol in, Blooming 8.00 20.00 
1 tol%in. Blooming 7.50 60.00 
1% tol%in. Blooming 10.00 75.00 
1%to2 in. Blooming 15.00 1385.00 
2 to2%in. Blooming 20.00 175.00 


Special prices on larger sizes 
REGALE LILY SEED—POSTPAID 


% oz. about 1,000 seed $1.00 
S oe. ”- £2 2.00 
% lb. ** 236000 ** 6.00 
% Ib. “~ S800: ** 9.00 
; ** 64,000 ‘* 20.00 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
‘*Nothing better for forcing’’ 
Postage Prepaid 


Per Case 250 Pips $10.00 
Per Case 500 Pips 18.00 
Per Case 1,000 Pips 35.00 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
For outdoor planting 
Strong field clumps $20.00 per 100 
Pips for lining out 10.00 per 1000 
Orders Should Be Placed Now 
Bulbs Will Be Packed and Held in Cold 
Storage for Immediate Shipment 
GEORGE LAWLER — BULB GROWER 
Gardenville 
Tacoma, Washington 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 


SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














POSITION WANTED 


I am prepared to supervise the mainte- 
nance of private timber lands. Make your 
unproductive land an asset by proper 
methods of protection and reforestation. 
Fifteen years’ experience. H. F., care of 
Horticulture. 








LATHAM RED 
Raspberry Plants 


Free from Mosaic, Leaf Curl, etc. 
The New Beaver Strawberry Piants. 


A. B. COLEMAN & SON 
Aitkin, Minn. 














Standard Hot Bed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood, 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, $2.45. C. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 








Beautiful All-Year 
Landscapes 


Evergreens are attractive from 
January to December. Let beau- 
tiful Pines, Spruce and Fir frame 
your vistas, enclose your garden, 
and screen the dusty street. 


They can all be planted now 
and all are guaranteed to grow 
satisfactorily or replaced free. You 
ought to have our evergreen cata- 
logue showing how you can de- 
velop your landscape all summer. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 
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to my knowledge. I would like to know on what authority 
it is given as a low climbing variety. 

Bloomfield Fascination: Is properly listed as a low growing 
climber and the same applies to Kendrick. 

Bloomfield Rocket and Bloomfield Culmination: Grow 
to six or seven feet in Pennsylvania and may properly be con- 
sidered five-foot growers in Massachusetts. 

Bloomfield Comet: Is not on the market and I do not 
known in what way Mr. Hamblin has been able to test it. 

Bloomfield Magic: Has not been grown outside of my own 
garden and here it grows up to fifteen feet. Therefore, | would 
like to know Mr. Hamblin’s authority for classing it as a 
low growing climber. Furthermore, Bloomfield Magic is 
double, whereas it is listed as a single. 

Bloomfield Abundance: Is a double and is listed as a single 
flower variety. 

Bloomfield Decoration, Discovery and Mystery: Properly 
listed as single flower varieties but I doubt very much 
whether they could be trained on five-foot posts after the 
first year. 

Bloomfield Dainty is a low growing climber in the east 
but of rampant growth in the southwest and south. 

While some of the roses may be low growing climbers in 
Massachusetts, they are not low growing climbers in other 
parts of the country and, I believe, it would be fair to the 
roses and much more accurate for general information to state 
that this list is written for northern climates. 

You will understand that I am very glad indeed to receive 
your magazine and to have it list any of my roses, but it 
seems to me that this article is so misleading that it should be 
corrected. 

—George C. Thomas, Jr. 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Faults of the Ailanthus 


In a former number of Horticulture is an article extolling 
the merits of the Ailanthus as a tree for ornamental planting. 
If the characteristics discussed in the article were all, there 
would be but little else to say, but there is one unmentioned 
characteristic which should rule it out of use in all but very 
exceptional cases. 

The objectionable feature is its overpowering propensity 
to sprout from the roots. A tree under good headway will 
send up sprouts every few feet from its main roots, which 
run near the surface, and these sprouts will grow six or eight 
feet a year the first year or two, soon making a dense thicket 
which will constantly increase its area by extending the roots 
farther and farther as the new sprouts gain size and strength. 
It is a hopeless task to keep them down by cutting, as one cut 
off will come up as two or three. 

Where such a thicket is wanted, it will give an effect of 
tropical luxuriance unequaled by anything else I know of in 
the temperate zone, but for most locations such a thicket and 
such a habit of growth are not wanted. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. | 


SEEDS, BULES AND IMPLE- | 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AN” RETAIL 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds | 
Improve ‘tyles in Implements | 
Catalc e upon Application 

16 Sout.. Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











~ 


Michell’s 


SEEDS 





Beautiful Rare Cacti Speci- 
mens, only $1.25. Express 
collect. Makes wonderful 
table garden display and very 
appropriate Holiday Gifts. Il- 
lustrated catalogue with pack- 


age mixed cactus seeds 25c. 
DESERT PLANT COMPANY 
Station A, Box 95 


El Paso Texas 








TEN CACTI 


All clean, healthy plants, suitable for 
potting—correctly named and no two 
alike—express collect for $1.00. 


Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls. 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.0.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 


Box 7, Station A 


EL PASO TEXAS 











$5.00 Bulb Collection 


You can plant at any time 


our POT-GROWN for your 
PLANTS of Winter Window Garden 
Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 6 Narcissus Paper White 
Cotoneaster Scotch Heather 4 Hyacinths, assorted colors 
Rare Roses 6 Early Tulips Duc Van Thol 
and many other ground covers, rock 7 —s yy 
plants and rare shrubs not found 1 oats Bowl 
commonly listed. | 1 Hyacinth Glass 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 2 6” Bulb Pans 


Holliston, Mass. Postpaid for $5.00 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 





Cranford, N. J. 











Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 








Clay’s Fertilizer 


Numerous successful greenhouse men 
know the merits of this reliable and 
quick acting fertilizer. 


We receive frequent importations and 
ean promptly supply all wants. 


7 lbs. $1.25, 14 Ibs. $2.25, 28 lbs. $4, 
56 Ibs. $7.75, 112 Ibs. $15 
f.o.b. Boston 


Fiske Seed Company 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 FANEUIL HALL 8Q. 

BCSTON, MASS. 
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celebrated its 
One Hun 


on 


of its new rooms. 


thoroughly indexed. 





will be given during the winter. 


culture, which each member 


March. 


of membership ($3.00). 


new rooms at 








THe Pennsyplboania 
Hortwultural Society 


Yedth Anniversary 


November 28th, 1927 


The Society was heartily congratulated 
On the accessibility, comfort, and attractiveness 


On its Library which has been brought up-to- 
date and is now conveniently arranged and 


On the spacious and beautiful auditorium in the 
same building where future exhibitions will be 
held, and where lectures (free to all members) 


On its association with the Massachusetts and 
New York Societies in the publication of Horti- 
receives semi- 
monthly without additional charge. 


On its co-operation with the Florist’s Club of 
Philadelphia and other interests in the main- 
tenance of the Philadelphia Flower Show, which 
is becoming an annual event in the month of 


On its pleasant relations with the various Gar- 
den Clubs of Philadelphia and vicinity. 


On its financial ability to maintain its low rate 


Members and friends are invited to inspect the 


1600 ARCH STREET 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3. 


Just issued. A volume of 408 


pages 
presented at the International 


comprising 55 papers 


Flower and 
held in 1926. 


Conference on 
Fruit Sterility, 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2. 


States, 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
: 5 P. M. 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 


tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


Volume ], 1992. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 


zation. Price $2.09 per copy. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


Book, 


member. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 








The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, 
complete Horticultural library in 
with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and 
books by mail by 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. 'The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. 
issued annually, 
valuable information, 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Horticultural Hall 


Boston. In addi- 


and the most 
the United 


may obtain 


writing to the Librarian. 


The 
and containing 


Year 
much 
is also mailed to each 


Address the Secretary 



























TORF MULL 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P Burling Slip New York 








Perennials 
Greenhouses 
Gardens, Lawns 
Growing Plants 


Poultry Litter 
Wet. 180 Ibs. One bag, one bale or a carload 
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Unsurpassed for | 
Greenhouse Painting 


For pamphlets worth having 
write to 
\B. HAMMOND 
New York 





Beacon 




















PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY Boston Mass. 
PUTTS Te TTT oT oT eMMMU ee SH SHI er TL Rog | 
IMPORTED GRANULATED a = | What makes a good 
DEAT M os§ | EARLY JANUARY WORK | || plant Label coop: 
Semi tt es | It must be impervious to moisture, 


EEDS of some annuals, such as lobelia, centaurea, petunia, 
salvia and torenia, may well be sown in January, to give 
good plants in three- or four-inch pots when the bedding-out 
season begins. The best way to sow these seed is in flats, from 
which they must be pricked out as soon as the first true leaf is 
made. 

These young seedlings may be pricked out into flats, or put 
immediately into two-inch pots. The former plan will be the 
more satisfactory, for the flats will take up less room, and 
there will be less danger from loss by over-watering. The 
second transplanting should be into small pots; probably 
two-inch pots will be large enough. The seedlings should be 
kept in a warm place—a temperature of 55 degrees at night 
will be sufficient. 

There is considerable pleasure to be derived from growing 
cannas from seed. January is the time to sow the seeds. They 
must be prepared for sowing by soaking them for twenty- 
four hours in water which is warm but not hot. This will 
soften the hard outer covering so that the secd leaves can push 
out easily. Some people file the seeds; but, unless one knows 
just how to do it, soaking will give better results. 

Of greenhouse plants, the following can be grown from 
seed, and now is the time to start them: Gloxinia, tuberous- 
rooted begonia, Dracaena indivisa, the banana (Musa Ensete) , 
Grevillea robusta, Asparagus plumosa and A. Sprengeri, and 
smilax. 

The gloxinia and begonias will flower the coming summer. 
The dracaena and grevillea will make good house-plants for 
next winter, and the banana can be grown for house decora- 
tion next winter, or it can be used for bedding purposes next 
summer. 





must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant——- WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUOTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Oleveland, Ohio 





‘Oemmecene | ees 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.09 


H. C. wittiams & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 





Insecticides ... 
a necessity!!! 


B} AUTIFUL, healthy plants, flow- 
ers and shrubs are only attained 
thru the intelligent use of proven in- 
secticides and consistent spraying. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray has been 
recognized as the standard insecticide 
for more than twenty years by lead 
ing florists and estate superintendents 
in all sections of the country. Power 
ful and effective, yet harmless to the 
most tender plants... clean... easy 
to apply . . . out-of-doors or under 
glass. Recommended by the Officers 
of The Garden Club of America. 1 
quart $1.00, 1 gallon $3.90, 5 gallons 
$12.00, 10 gallons $20.00. 
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dreams 
~ come true! 
: ‘| * Looking out over the barren expanse of our very’own 


‘Star’ rose garden, it is a joy to realize that, in a few 
short months, the same scene will be a riot of color. 


Now it is over-coated; then it will be gorgeous in 
pink, white, red and yellow. Thousands of rose blos- 
soms! Hundreds of rose varieties! Blooms everywhere! 


Our faith is based on experience—for we have found that ‘Star 
Roses’’ do bloom profusely year after year, even after the toughest 
winters. [That's why we now dare to dream of roses! 


If you, too, dream of roses, you can make that dream come true. Get 
“Star Roses,’ plant them early, and behold, you have lovely, fra- 
grant, colorful roses by early summer—and from then until frost! 


If you are in doubt about varieties, you'll make no mistake in getting 
our “Star Dozen’’—roses of all colors, continuous-blooming. roses 
that grow readily under average garden conditions, roses guaranteed 
to bloom. Our “‘Star Dozen’’ assures rose success for the amateur; 
rose satisfaction’ for the expert. 


In ordering the “Star Dozen” you save money, too. The 
selection costs only $10.50. Ordered separately, they would Star Roses 
guaranteed tobloom| 


cost $12.50-—you"save the price of two bushes! If you tag’says 

would like to see the “Star Dozen”’ pictured in color, send wochons = 
for our 1928 “‘Star.Guide to Good Roses,’’ 100 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated. It tells about hundreds of other rose 
varieties, too. The “Star Guide’ is FREE. Ask today! 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 
ROBERT PYLE, President 

















Box 27 WEsT GROVE, PA. 

If you dream of roses, you can make that dream ; 

come true. Get ‘Star Roses,’ plant them early, P. S. 1928 edition, ‘‘Success with Roses,’’ entirely ri? Brg 7 el 
and behold, you have lovely, fragrant, colorful rewritten, ‘eXcellentiy illustrated, new, helpful, Sorebld eattulold 
roses by early summer—and from then until frost. interesting—only 25c.| Order now! star tag, 
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